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ON MECHANICAL MEANS OF STRENGTHENING THE FINGERS. 


In taking a survey of the arts of trade, we find innumerable contrivances for 
the economizing of time and abridging of labour. By the aid of the mechanical 
powers a child surpasses the unassisted efforts of a giant, and complete engines 
perform a vicarious labour for hundreds and thousands, who are thus enabled to 
devote their time and attention to more ennobling pursuits. 

Even in so simple a matter as pianoforte practice, mechanism is not without 
its utility. There is however a difference. A certain quantum of labour, ceteris 
paribus, is requisite to the attainment of a certain degree of executive power, nor 
can this labour be abridged by any known method. There is no short cut to 
excellence. But it is possible to save time. Ifthe ordinary drudgery of two or 
three hours can be got through in one, the advantage accruing is obvious. Let 
us suppose that Ann and Jane, of equal musical capacities, are condemned to 
practice certain simple exercises. Jane works for three hours with unconstrained 
fingers. Ann forms a nuptial contract with the dactylion, and slaves for one 
hour only. The progress made is considered equal; and Ann has two hours 
extra for geography and stitching. 

In exercises of all kinds, confinement and compression assist the develop- 
ment of muscular power. The sujets dansants of the French opera, rehearse 
their pirouettes and entrechats, during the morning, substantially shod, and kick 
their pump-clad heels, at night, to the bewilderment of a gaping parterre. If 
Jack were to practice a hornpipe for a week, in fetters, and Thomas the same 
without, at the end of such probation we would lay heavy odds on the superiority 
of Jack. 
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Many instruments have been invented to confine the muscles of the arm and 
hand, in order that the pupil who has surmounted the difficulty of execution 
under such restraint, may perform with singular ease and comfort when the 
fetters are removed. Many persons object in foto to mechanism, either from 
prejudice against modern innovation, or from fear of the formation of bad habits. 
We shall not waste words on the bigoted partisans of old routine; but merely 
mention a few contrivances which appear to us more calculated to prevent than 
to engender the vicious practices apprehended. 

A word on the muscles used in piano playing. Place a hand upon the keys. 
The fingers will be raised by a set of muscles called “‘ extensors,” running along 
the outer side of the fore-arm, strapped down at the wrist, and again diverging 
through the back of the hand, to each of the fingers and the thumb respectively. 
The fingers are lowered by a corresponding and antagonist set of muscles, called 
the “ flexors,” running along the inner side of the fore-arm, strapped down and 
diverging through the paim of the hand to the fingers as before. The thumb has 
extra pulleys of its own; and possesses greater diversity of movement. All these 
muscles are in alternate requisition, and contribute to the desired end. 

The first contrivance that we shall mention is Logier’s Cheiroplast ; being a 
frame into which the fingers are inserted, and kept sufficiently apart from each 
other. It is well calculated to produce an independent action, but does not 
impose any other restraint. 

Kalkbrenner’s Guide-maia is an invention of unquestionable utility for young 
performers. It is simply a bar of wood, to be screwed on to the piano at a few 
inches from the keys, and slightly raised above them ; the arms are to rest upon 
it at about two inches from the wrist, and it is of excellent service in producing 
that freedom of the wrist-joint which is the great characteristic of the Herz school; 
in necessitating the employment of force from the fingers only, and in preventing 
that stiff banging of the keys from the elbow-joint which is so frequently 
observed in ill-taught pupils. ‘ 

Colonel Hawker’s Hand-moulds are a sort of compound of the Guide-main 
and Cheiroplast. The palms of the hands rest upon wooden moulds, which are 
made to slide upon a Guide-main, and prevent any improper depressions and 
elevations. 

Signor Bertini announced some time since a discovery which was to work 
wonders, but his language savoured so strongly of charlatanism, that it met with 
but little attention. His conception was at any rate ingenious. It consisted in 
steel instruments something resembling curling-irons with curved limbs, and 
furnished with strong springs. These were intended to embrace and compress 
the arm above the wrist ; confining thereby the action of the muscles which 
were to be exercised, maugre their imprisonment, and to reap the benefit on 
gaol-delivery. 

The dactylion invented by M. Henri Herz, appears to be the best device for the 


rapid acquirement of digital power. It consists of a wooden frame, from the 
elevated part of which rings are suspended for the ‘insertion of the fingers and 
thumb : the rings resist the action of the flexor muscles in striking the keys, and 
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he labour is necessarily increased. One hour’s practice with the Dactylion is 
said to be equivalent to three without. A thousand exercises have been written 
expressly for this instrument, which does not admit of literal motion. 

The Dactylion is an expensive machine—those who cannot afford it may ex- 
temporise a substitute as follows: get ten curtain rings, five for each hand, and 
attach them by strings, to a weight—a bag of shot for instance—the contents of 
which may be increased or lessened at pleasure. Thrust the fingers through the 
rings, letting the weight dangle below; place the hands in the keys, and play 
simple exercises in one position. It will be obviously more difficult to raise the 
fingers with, than without this incumbrance. The only difference between the 
Dactylion and this contrivance, will be, that in the former the flexor muscles are 
restrained, in the latter, the extensors—a matter of little moment, as both are 
employed in practice. The comparative cost is not to be overlooked, and we 
trust we shall secure the gratitude of our readers by this gratuitous communica- 
tion of a brilliant discovery, while we anticipate from posterity the honours of 
an immortal name. 





THE MUSIC MASTER. A SKETCH. 


BY MANLEY HOPKINS. 


Who is this old man, that at three o’clock in the afternoon of a wet autumnal 
day, is pursuing his way through the muddy continuity of Mile-end-road ? 
There is a gaiety and a gravity in his habiliments that keeps pace with his coun- 
tenance. See, with what a sad expression his eyes are fixed upon the sopping 
path, till they accidentally alight upon a child carrying home a loaf of about his 
own calibre; and then how those same old grey eyes beam, and those white 
lips smile as he mutters, ‘‘ Ah vedete !—il piccolino '” But there is none to look 
or sympathize with him in the little springs of his innocent pleasure. No, he 
may tread the weary pavement for a few years more—as he has done for the 
many years past—and no one shall notice his presence ; and after that he shall 
vanish, and no one shall regard his absence! 

Observe the little gold rings in his ears, and the very large gold mourning ring 
on his first finger; the straggling grey locks that escape from his antiquated hat, 
still curling, like playfulness in death! See that roll of paper, how carefully he 
attempts to keep it from the rain! He is right; for on z¢ depends his bread, 
and all that remains of life. It is music, and he is the musician. Not certainly 
the same creature that long ago could charm the guests of his father’s mansion 
with his voice, as he sung to them in the south of sunny Italy. Not the same 
who accompanied with his violin the singing of one more dear to him, perhaps, 
than that country itself; nevertheless, though the country he inhabits be changed, 
and the faces altered, he still sings, and his fingers still make music—the first 
was for love and pleasure, and the last for subsistence. 

He is now going down to call on a family to whom he has a card of introduc- 
tion. It should be somewhere about here. He looks at his card twice—thrice 
—his eyes are too dim to decypher the number of the house. He returns it with 
a sigh to his innermost pocket. 

The house is found; he opens the iron gate respectfully, and steps up the 
gravel-walk as if he would not displace a pebble for the world—he knocks. It 
is enough to make one’s heart-ache to hear that knock, all mixed of trembling, 
hope, submissiveness, and fear as to his reception. ‘Is madame, the lady of 
the house within, at her quite leisure?”” ‘‘ She is,—what name am I to say?” 
“Will you have the goodness to tell that the name of Vioni—” he hands in the 
card—is admitted. The servant has opened the parlour door before he has done 
rubbing his shoes on the mat, and making some little arrangements to his damp 
dress. Oh! whoever ye be, that are sitting round that beaming fire, with car- 
peted floors, and wine-crowned table, be kind for compassion’s sake, to the old 
Italian ‘music-master. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1g,—I am sorry to find by a letter in your last number that your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Warren, is in a passion. 

Does he expect to advance his opinions by applying the names of “ bull-dog, 
mastiff, and snarling puppy-dog,” to those who happen to think differently from 
himself. He would surely do better to restrain his pen within those limits of 
civil discussion, to which, were he speaking, the usages of society would restrict 
his tongue. He would profit by the polish of his namesake, No. 139, Strand. 

If, however, Mr. Warren chooses to be coarse, | will not dispute his right to 
be so. He has not a right, if I may use the periphrasis of the Houyhnhums, to 
“ say the thing that is not.” I therefore challenge him to show the passage in 
my letter on which he grounds his assertion, that “I set up my own idols, 
Rossini and Meyerbeer, whom I pronounce immaculate, and at the top of the 
tree, while I prate about the combatants pulling down the idols of other people.” 

It may be some proof of the impartiality of my letter, that if, among the many 
great composers, I have an especial idol, Mr. Warren has failed to detect him. 
Let me choose my own idol, and I name neither Rossini or Meyerbeer, but shall 
select poor Weber; and in so doing, I make no pretence to place him above 
several masters who have written more, perhaps even better. I speak only of 
my own taste. Weber's music appeals more intensely to my feelings, than that 
of any other composer. 

I certainly applied the epithet “faultless” to the Barbiere, but am so far 
from “ pronouncing Rossini immaculate,” that I thought it necessary to make 
an excuse for his obvious and frequent carelessness. Of Meyerbeer, I merely 
said, that if Mr. Warren were well acquainted with Robert and the Huguenots, 
he would perhaps think them not inferior to Don Giovanni. 

It is a disgrace to England that we are obliged to go to Paris to enjoy these 
master-pieces, only one of which has been acted here. It was then performed 
but a few times at the end of the season, and as far as regards the chorusses, 
very imperfectly. 

When Mr. Warren has taken the trouble to make himself familiar with these 
operas, I may attach some importance to his opinion, if he still considers Don 
Giovanni superior to them ; at present I cannot value his assertion, that ‘‘ if he 
were to hear them fifty times each, he should not change his opinion.” 

As I cannot believe that Mr. Warren has wilfully misrepresented the contents 
of my letter, I must presume that he did not read it. I would therefore suggest 
to him, that the attempt to answer a letter without having read or understood it, 
is as hazardous as giving opinions about operas with which he is unacquainted. 
Mr. Warren asks, ‘‘ What do the French know of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s 
operas, or any other operatic composer’ s works, except their own idols?” As I 
presume he asks for information, I will tell him. 

The French, for along time past, have had at Musard’s, and Valentino’s, 
especially the latter, the inestimable advantage of hearing the symphonies of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, with a vast variety of other classical music, 
excellently performed, and at a price, one franc,* which enables all who love 
music to gratify their taste. 

Don Giovanni has been much better done, as regards the orchestra and con- 
certed music, at the Academie Royale, than at any other theatre. Zauberflote 
was for years a stock piece at that theatre. William Teli, one of Rossini’s best 
operas, almost a failure the other day at our Opera-house, is here triumphantly 
successful. Here also has been the most perfect representation of the Mosé. 
The Freichutz was as successful in Paris as in London, and Fidelio quite as 
frequently performed by the German company. Add to this, that the Parisians 
possess an or chestra, that of the Conservatoire, beyond any comparison the 
finest in the world I give the opinion Paganini gave me), while the Academie 
Royale is without a rival among the theatres of Europe, for its orchestra, 
chorusses, and general getting up of its operas. 

So much for Mr. Warren’s knowledge of music in Paris! ! 

Your obedient servant, UN FANATICO PER LA MUSICA. 


* Our correspondent is ‘in error on this _ The price of admission to Valentino's, on the 
classical nights, was two franes.—E. M W. 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—Your two last correspondents have perpetrated a great deal of bad English 
in my disfavour. From the tenor of their communications, it would appeag that 
they are very proud of the discovery they have made; that Mozart could not have 
availed himself of the inventions of Rossini, because he died the year Rossini was 
born! I only addressed myself to those who knew that Mozart belonged to the 
last century, and that Rossini first began to write in this. I stated that Mozart 
had largely availed himself of the phrases of Piccini, and others who went before 
him, and I mentioned that I was ready and willing to point out pasages in the 
works of Piccini, and particularly in the opera of “La donna vana,” which 
Mozart had appropriated. That very silly person, Mr. J. S. of Trin. Coll., had 
better learn to write English before he attempts to publish his effusions, other- 
wise his ‘‘ arguments, ” are at once unanswerable from the circumstance of their 
meaning being totally unintelligible. Like many others who fancy themselves 
musical critics, he is probably ignorant of the best works of the master whom he 
would undervalue ; and I have no doubt but that he has heard of, but never heard 
the Seven Last Words and The Seasons. Had he heard these almost unrivalled 
works, and at the same time understood them, he would then have been a fit 
judge of Haydn’s claims to sublimity as a writer of sacred music. If Mr. J. S. will 
refer to Mozart’s Mass in G, he will find much “ unsuitable frivolous ” writing, 
and if he would place Mozart on an equality with Haydn as a composer of 
masses, I think even the most bigotted of his clique would not agree with 
him.—Your obedient servant, 

London, October 21st, 1839. ARISTIDES. 

P.S.—In my letter of last week, you have inserted the word ‘‘crave,’’ instead 
of * leave ; also, instead of ‘‘ by his own confession,” you have printed it ‘‘ by 
his confession.” 





MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—In reply to J. S., Trin. Coll., Cambridge, as to whether Sussmayer is the 
composer, or merely the compiler of the parts in question of Mozart’s Requiem, 
I am unable to say ; but that the original manuscripts of Mozart (now in the pos- 
session of Mr. André in Offenbach), does not contain them, he, Mr. A. assures 
us. I have now both editions of André before me, the one as the author left it, 
and the other with Sussmayer’s additions, and I must say, if they are not ge- 
nuine, it would be a gross deceit practised on the public for the sake of selling 
two books. instead of one, for no other motive could be assigned to the publisher, 
and of such a fraud I hold Mr. André incapable. , 

There has been a good deal said, too, about Mozart’s resuscitated opera, Zaide, 
not, being genuine, but the original manuscript has been seen by too many who 
know the handwriting, to admit any doubt on the subject, and although there 
are parts in it, that Mozart, perhaps, would not have allowed to be published. 
still I think there are others that could not have been penned by any one else, 
It is well known that Mozart did not write for money, and consequently, at his 
death there were quantities of finished and unfinished manuscripts of his found, 
all of which were disposed of by his widow, to André, and amongst them a mass 
(now printing), which is said to be one of the finest he ever wrote, but of that 
we must judge when we see it. 





PROFESSOR EDWARD TAYLOR AND THE “ERA.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin,—As it is your office, being the only journalist whose labours are solely 
devoted to music, to expose and castigate the manifold absurdities displayed by 
the newspaper critics, with regard to music and its votaries, I humbly beg leave 
to call your attention to an article in the “‘ Era” of last Sunday. I believe the 
musical eritic in that Sunday journal has more than once already come under 
your lash, or at least under that of some of your valued correspondents. 
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In a criticism on “‘ The Harmonist,’’ alluding to two compositions by Spohr, 
which appeared in the last part of that miscellany, the following gross and 
ridiculous allusion to the highly respected and profoundly theoretical Gresham 
Professor is made .— 

‘* Spohr is very popular just now, from having been lately exhibited at Nor- 
wich, by the erudite Professor Taylor, who with the best feelings (perhaps) for 
the reputation of his friend, takes, we humbly opine, the very surest method to 
make him look ridiculous. But every great man, it seems, must have a foady, (! !) 
upon whom he may practise his jokes, vent his spleen, and exercise his wit ; and 
who, when the great man pronounces “‘ that’s fine,” must echo with energy ‘ mighty 
fine!” As Johnson had his Boswell, as Mendelssohn has his Klingermann, asMos- 
cheles has his Ayrton, so we presume, Spohr must have his Taylor.” (!! !) 

Can anything, Mr. Editor, be imagined more atrociously indecent, more un- 
justly calumniating, more indefensibly misrepresenting plain matter of fact, than 
the above quoted paragraph? The holy and respectable alliance hetween two 
of the greatest minds in modern Europe, to be designated toadyism!! What ?— 
‘‘is there no virtue extant,” is there no gratitude on the face of the globe? 
Shall the man who has done so much for his species: who has so often effected, 
by his lectures, that which many of the profoundest professors of Mesmerism 
have failed to attain; who has proved to us, as an observant and impartial 
spectator, that there is no such thing as musicin England; that Sterndale Ben- 
nett owes all his reputation, and the patronage of the Philharmonic to “ back- 
stairs influence,”* being possessed of no talent whatever ; that Macfarren is an 
impostor, and his music, trumpery. Shall the man who has done and proved 
so much for our edification, be thus exposed to the jeers and unjust insinuations 
of an obscure musical critic ;+ acritic who has disgraced himself by an imperti- 
nent and wholesale abuse of the sublime music of Thalberg; which gentleman, 
according to one of your correspondents last week, has a greater musical organ- 
ization than Mozart}! !—What would follow if such remarks were allowed to go 
unnoticed, it were impossible to surmise. We shall next have the musical 
knowledge of Hogarth called into question ; or the profundity of Parry ; or the 
orchestral skill of Hullah; or the madrigalian researches of Oliphant; or the 
genius of Louis Emmanuel; or the modesty of Eliason ; or the acuteness of Gru- 
neison ; or the retiredness of Chorley; or the bashfulness of Grattan Cooke: or 
the horn playing of Hopgood; or the imagination of Rooke; or the counter- 
point of Romer; or the impartiality of the Philharmonic; or, worse than all, the 
fugue writing of Doctor Essex !! 

I trust, therefore, Mr. Editor, that, out of the respect due from every musician 
to that astute and philosophic personage, Professor Taylor, to say nothing of a 
reverence for public morals, you will exercise your editorial whip over the lite- 
rary shoulders of the calumating critic in the Era. 

I shall take the liberty, if this communication be acceptable, to send you a few 
occasional remarks, as opportunity may offer, on any points that I may think 
worthy the attention of the ‘‘ Musical World,” and I shall commence, with 
your permission, by a word or two on “‘ The Mozart Controversey,” which 
every musician must thank you for having laid open. 

I am Sir, respectfully your’s, 
INDICATOR. 
(For Heaven’s sake dont print Indagator !) 


October, 22, 1839. 





GOD SAVE THE QUEEN AND NON NOBIS DOMINE., 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sirx.—In replying to Mr. Parry concerning the date of God save the Queen, and Non 
Nobis Domine, 1 cannot but express an opinion that that gentleman must be better 
aequainted than he pretends to be with the fallacy of Mr. Richard Clark’s ridiculous 
attempts to prove that our national anthem was composed by Dr. Bull, anno 1627 ! also, 
that Non nobis Domine was composed by Byrd in the same year!! But for the further 

* See Spectator. 

+ The criticisms of this gentleman (Mr. J. W. Davison), and also of the scribbler in “The Atlas,” 
(Mr.Henry Smart), will form the subject of a future letter. 


F $ — zart! or rather, poor Thalberg ! who may justly call on Heaven to protect him from his 
rlends, 
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enlightenment of Mr. Parry, and the amusement of, perhaps, some of your numerous 
readers, I have hastily sketched a few particulars concerning the pieces in question, that 
may not be commonly known, although I am afraid I cannot offer any “ new variations of 
this very interesting tema,” 

In Mr. Clarke’s volume, published in 1822, are brought forward the minutes and tran- 
sactions of “ Merchant Tailor’s Hall, ‘* Sion College,” the ‘‘ Check Book of the Chapel 
Royal,” &c. in order to prove that our national anthem was written by Ben Jonson, and 
composed by Dr. John Bull; but instead of proving this, all the information to be found 
in the documents above alluded to, amounts to this: —“‘ King James the First dined at 
Merchant Tailor’s Hall in the year 1607. Ben Jonson and Dr. John Bull were requested 
to write and compose something applicable to the occasion, and during the entertainment 
a piece was sung, which so much delighted the king that it was encored.” And from 
these circumstances, Mr. Clark triumphantly claims the honour of discovering the real 
author and composer of our national anthem. Now, let us suppose (says Mr. Ashley in a 
very clever and well written pamphlet, published by him in 1827) let us suppose, for a 
moment, that the words ‘‘ God save the King” were sung on that occasion, of which, 
remember, there is no proof, as you will presently see ; let us suppose those words were 
sung, that would not prove the piece to be the same as our present anthem, because 
similar expressions have been sung, in all probability, to every English monarch since the 
title was first known among us ; and, of course, they were copied from the coronation of 
the wise and renowned Solomon, King of Israel; at which time, we are told, they blew 
the trumpet, and all the people said God save King Solomon. 1 Kings i. 39. 

Mr. Clarke affirms also, that the Grace, which, as appears from Howes, was sung at the 
king’s table, by the children of his majesty’s chapel, was no other than Non Nobis 
Domine, and that it was composed on the same occasion, by William Byrde, one of the 
“singing men” mentioned in the company’s records. The general argument by which 
Mr. Clarke endeavours to substantiate his opinion is, that the words, both of the anthem 
and of the grace, have an immediate reference to the then recent discovery of the gun- 
powder plot, and to the particular form of prayer and thanksgiving ordained by parliament 
to commemorate that discovery. But all this is mere inference, and the words in question 
might as well be referred to the restoration of Charles the Second as to the preservation 
of James the First. 

We now arrive at Mr. Clarke’s strong hold. In page 72, Mr. Clarke mentions the con- 
tents or index of a manuscript volume of Dr. Bull’s compositions, (afterwards in the 
collection of Dr. Pepusck) as printed in Ward’s “ Lives of the Professors of Gresham 
College,” in which the fifth piece is called “ God save the King,” the words in the index 
should have been, to suit Mr. Clarke’s hypothesis, God save Great James our King.”’ 
Then he might have boasted a little, but his attempt to prove that these words have any 
reference to our present national anthem, is ‘ridiculous in the extreme. Mr. Clarke, 
however, when he gives the information, triumphantly exclaims *‘ Here then is a positive, 
incontrovertible and undeniable claim by Dr. John Bull, to the tune of Ged save the 
King.” 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Clarke’s feelings carry him rather too far: he should have said 
toa tune, not the tune; or, tospeak with more propriety, he should have said, to a piece 
of music commencing with the words, God save the King, or in which these words were 
introduced. And, in fact, Mr. Clarke seemed to be aware of his error before he finished 
the sentence: for although he begun with—‘ Here then is a positive, incontrovertible, 
and undeniable claim,’ he modestly concludes with these words—“ at least it must be 
admitted, until another is produced sufficiently strong to invalidate this,” which unequi- 
vocally shows that he doubted the truth of his statement, at the very moment he was 
writing the passage. In short, (says Mr. Ashley in his highly amusing tract) his exclama- 
tion respecting the catalogue reminds me of Macbeth, in the dagger scene: he first 
imagined he saw something wonderful, but finding it unsubstantial, he shook his head, and 
cried “ Pshaw! there is no such thing.” 

All controversy, however, on this point, has been entirely settled; the identical volume 
to which the index relates, coming into the possession of the late Dr. Kitchiner, furnished 
an incontestible proof, that there is not the least similitude between the national anthem 
and the God save the King, composed by Dr. Bull. On this point, Dr. Kitchiner’s own 
words are remarkably strong, for instance, ‘‘ Dr. Bull’s composition is a sort of growtnd 
or voluntary for the organ on the four notes C, G, F, E, with twenty-six different passes, 
and is no more like the anthem now sung, than a frog is to an ox.’’* 

Now, mark the shuffling prevarication used by Mr. Clarke when he finds his day dreams 
so suddenly awakened. ‘ The ground lately produced by Dr. Kitchiner, composed by 
Dr. Bulli, bearing the title of God save the King, proves what I have before stated, that 
the first naming a tune, or piece of music, in honour of the king, was by Dr Bull.” !! 


* Vide. Kitchiner’s * Loyal and National Songs of England.’ Introduction p. 6. 
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Really, Mr. Editor, this is too barefaced to pass without notice. Are we.all idiots, to put 
faith in a man who can so belie himself. Does this statement agree with his former one, 
‘here then is a positive, uncontrovertible, and undeniable claim by Dr, Bull to the tune 
of God save the King.” !! Every candid person must avow that Mr. Clarke exhibits 
wonderful dexterity in jumping over difficulties, although, to use the words of the late Mr. 
Sheridan, “ like an unskilful gunner, he sometimes misses his aim, and is hurt by the 
recoil of his own piece.” I shall now notice a further assertion of Mr. Clarke's, although 
not exactly bearing on the present question, it will tend to prove his general inaccuracy. 

Iu the account of the entertainment given to James the First, at Merchant Tailor’s Hall, 
and recorded in the company’s books, is the following passage :—‘ Aé the upper end of 
the Hall there was sat a chair of estate, where his Majesty sat and viewed the Hall ; and 
a very proper childe, well spoken, being clothed like an Angel of Gladness, with a taper of 
Srankincence burning in his hand, delivered a short speech.” Now, Mr. Clarke, upon 
this passage, immediately sits to work, to discover if there was not some very clever child 
living at that period, to whom he can assign the delivery of the aforesaid speech. He 
succeeds in selecting the celebrated youth named Pavey, immortalized by Ben Jonson’s 
epitaph, but unfortunately again for Mr. Clarke, the youth died in the previous reign, 
thus overturning all his careful research. The proof of this statement is as follows :— 
In Ben Jonson’s epitaph, Pavey is stated to be “a child of Queen Elizabeth's chapel,” 
That he died young, one verse will prove. 

“ Yeeres he number’d scarce thirteene 
When Fates turn’d cruell 
Yet three Zodiacks had he beene 
The stage’s jewell.” 

Had this youth been living at the period of the entertainment given to King James, in 
1607, which was four years after that monarch’s accession, he, unquestionably, would have 
been styled “ of the king’s chapel,” instead of “ Queen Elizabeth's,” as in the epitaph. 
In fact, there is no doubt but that he died before the queen, for his name appears as a 
“ principal commedian,” in Jenson’s ** Cynthia’s Revels,” when first acted in 1600; and 
again in the “ Poetaster,” as acted in 160]. Now, admitting the former year to be that 
in which his reputation as an actor became established, we may conclude that his decease 
occurred in 1602, or early in 1603, as “ the three filled zodiaes,’’ during which, as the 
poet expresses, he had been the “ Stage’s Jewell,” would then have expired. 

In the year 1837, Mr. Clarke published a tract, addressed “ 7'o the lovers of Research, 
the Historian, (excellent after what we have just read) and the impartial Critic.” 
From this singular tract, consisting of four pages only! all, we presume, that he could 
collect, in favour of his own ideas. From the years 1822 to 1837, 1 extract two remark- 
able passages :—first, “ Mr. Edward Taylor informed me, that he had seen an old book, 
with the tune and words as above (i. e. God save great James our King).’” Now, how 
exceedingly unfortunate that the /earned Professor of Gresham College, I beg pardon, 
*twas a slip of the pen, Mr. Taylor was not professor; then, I say, how unfortunate that 
he did not take the name and date of this o/d book! but probably this occurred before he 
knew much of these things, before he held forth every term in the City of London School 
Room, and before he learnt to conduct festivals ! ! 

Second, “ R. Clarke respectfully asswrés his royal, noble, and honourable subscribers, 
and especially the master, wardens, and court of assistants, of the worshipful company of 
Merchant Tailor’s that his former account is correct, and that the national anthem, and 
national grace, Non Nobis Domine, were written in Lutin, by Ben Jonson, to please 
King James the First, he being considered a good Latin scholar, and were first sung in 
their Hall; and although this statement has been contradicted by those fastidious persons, 
who never approve of anything not done by themselves, and who never produce anything, 
but live upon publishing from the brains of others, by assuring them it may be of infinite 
service to them, ,by making their compositions known to the public through their means. 
Fudge.” 

The concluding epithet fudge, is very happily placed at the end of this extraordinary 
assertion, by the writer himself, thus doing away with the necessity of any comment of 
mine upon it. 

It is now time to say a word or two in behalf of another claimant for the honour of the 
composition of our national anthem, I allude to poor Harry Carey, in whose favour, the 
proofs alone, in Mr. Clarke’s work, are quite sufficient to entitle him to a claim far 
beyond the imaginary ones brought forward on the other side of the question. 

The letter quoted by Mr. Clarke, from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1796, from a person 
stating that he heard the anthem, sung by Carey, at a tavern in Cornhill, about the year 
1740, is strongly confirmed by the following statement of Mr. Ashley, of Bath. ‘ Carey 
sang the song, now called our national anthem, at a tavern in Cornhill, in the year 1739, 
one year before the time mentioned by the gentleman in the magazine, who, no doubt, 
wrote from memory merely: in fact, there is.a proof of it, by his saying about the year 
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1740. And the occasion of his singing it was this. There was a numerous meeting, and 
grand dinner, at the said tavern in Cornhill, to celebrate Vernon’s great victory, as it was 
termed, namely, the capture of Porto Bello; the news of which victory drove the English 
people half mad, as usual on such occasions, and rejoicing was the rage throughout the 
whole kingdom. And that Mr. Clarke may not call this merely assertion, the fact 
respecting the general joy is thus noticed, by Smollett, in his History of England. “ The 
two Houses of Parliament jvined in an Address of Congratulation upon the success of his 
Majesty's arms, and the nation in general was wonderfully elated by an exploit which was 
magnified much above iis merit.” The above fact was stated to Mr. Ashley, by Mr. 
Townsend, whose father dined with Carey, at the said tavern in Cornhill, on that very day ; 
and, upon his return to Bath, he told his son that nothing could exceed the applause given 
to Carey after he sung his new song of God save great George our King, especially when 
it was stated to be his own composition. Mr. Clarke himself informs us, that it had 
become so popular by the year 1744, (only five years after Carey first sung it in London, 
observe) that Drs. Burney and Arne were employed by the managers of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, to put instrumental parts to it; and it was performed, for the first time, 
at the metropolitan theatres, in that year, with enthusiastic applause. 

Now, look at the following passage, from the letter sent by Dr. Harrington to George 
Saville Carey, when that gentleman endeavoured to assert his father’s claims to the com- 
position of the national anthem. ‘ That most respectable gentleman, my worthy friend 
and patient, Mr. Smith, has often told me what follows: viz. That your father came to 
him with the words and music, desiring him to correct the bass, which was not proper ; 
and, at your father’s request, Mr. Smith wrote another bass, in correct harmony!’ In 
this statement, written by a man of honour, and undoubted integrity, and one of the first 
scholars of his age, it is perfectly clear, that both Dr. Harrington and Mr. Smith conceived 
it to be an original song, written and composed by Henry Carey, they would have ridiculed 
the idea of its being composed by Purcell, Rogers, Young, Jones, and others, to whom it 
has been attributed. But, as for Dr Bull, I will venture to say, he was never thought of, 
until Mr. Clarke’s wonderful discovery. 

One grand stumbling block, as to its being Carey's composition, still remains, which I 
shall now prepare to answer. 

In page 57, of Mr. Clarke’s work, it is stated that the air of the national anthem may 
be found in a volume once the property of the celebrated Thomas Britton, the musical 
small-coalman, who died in 1714, and now in the possession of J. S. Hawkins, Esq., son 
of Sir John Hawkins. This curious volume has the foilowing memorandum on the title 
page, “ Deane Monteage, given him by his father, 1676.” 

In answer to the statement of the air being in this volume, dated 1676, we quote the 
following passage from Mr. W. Chappell’s excellent collection of National English Airs, 
now in the course of publication. Part Il. p. 8%. ‘We have been favoured by Mr. 
Hawkins with a sight of the MSS. book here mentioned. A very small proportion of the 
music is ina style of notation corresponding with the age of the title page, by far the 
larger portion, including the copy of our national anthem, is in the same handwriting as 
“* Sweet Annie, fra the seabeach came,” by Dr. Greene, several pieces by Bononeini and 
Handel, and, among others, ‘* The Dead March in Saul,” all arranged for two violins, 
tenor and bass. Now, as Handel’s oratorio of Saul was first published in 1740, and 
Thomas Britton died in 1714, it cannot be even in the handwriting of the latter, and all 
attempts to prove from ¢his the existence of a copy earlier than the printed one in 1745, 
fall to the ground. 

I shall not, Mr. Editor, take up any more of your valuable space, at present, but hope, 
in a few weeks, to communicate some more valuable information, with regard to Non 
Nobis Domine, in particular. In the mean time, I sincerely reeommend Mr. Clarke to 
examine, and read over attentively, the reign of George the Second. Perhaps he may 
find something that would justify a loyal man, like Carey, for saying in the song— 

* Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricss.” 
without referring to the Gunpowder Plot for a solution, as he has done. I am, Sir, &e. 
‘“* A constant reader,” 
October 24th. E. F, RIMBAULT. 





INCLEDONIANA. 


In the course of travelling together, Mr. Incledon and my husband differed in 
few things more than in their tastes in eating, Mr. Mathews liked the simplest 
fare; Mr. Incledon was always in search of an appetite, and therefore was very 
fastidious about the wherewithal to'tempt it. On one occasion, at some town 
where they stopped, only to change ‘horses, Incledon, according to a habit in 
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which he indulged, sought out the larder, and seeing a small undressed loin of 
pork displayed through a glass window, with other delicacies, he fell deeply in 
love with it, and immediately applied coaxingly to the landlord (a portly inde- 
pendent sort of person, with his hands in his waistcoat pockets), to be allowed to 
purchase it, to carry onwards. Mine host abrubtly refused, ‘he could not sell 
it, he should want it for his dinner-customers, &c.”’ But in proportion as the 
landlord seemed unrelenting, Incledon’s anxiety became stronger, he asked 
what the joint would be charged to his dinner-customers, and then held out the 
sum with an addition, but the sulky landlord was inexorable. The epicure in- 
creased his temptation, until at last he offered double the worth of it, and Mr. Mat- 
hews ashamed of the childish behaviour of his chum, left him with the landlord 
to settle the matter as they might, and walked on, telling the servant to wait for 
Mr. Incledon, with the carriage, and overtake him on the road. In a short time 
he saw it approaching with Mr. Incledon, who, after my husband had seated 
himself, and the horses were proceeding, took out a handkerchief from a pocket 
of the carriage, with some appearance of mystery, and deliberately placing it 
upon his knees, with evident satisfaction, opened it, and revealed the coveted 
little loin of pork! ‘‘ Well,” said his friend, coldly, ‘what, you prevailed at 
last, how did you manage to coax that surly fellow out of it?” Incledon twin- 
kled his eyes, ‘‘ Charles Mathews,” said he, with something of solemnity, ‘ I 
did not prevail, my dear boy, the man was a brute, I offered him all the silver in 
my pocket. I had set my heart upon the thing, my dear Charles Mathews, I 
could’nt have eaten anything else, my dear boy, so what do you think I did? 
Dont be angry, Charles,” and here he looked like a child who knew he had done 
wrong, and dreaded the punishment for his fault, ‘‘ dont be angry, a man Jike 
yourself can have no idea what I feel, the want of little delicacies to keep up my 
stamina, my dear Charles, the man was unfeeling.” In this way did Incledon 
prepare his companion for the truth. and deprecate his wrath. The fact was, he 
had watched the landlord’s absence, entered the larder unperceived, and bore 
away the tempting prize, leaving the already proffered double its value in its 
place. 

Sometimes Mr. Incledon and my husband, rather than oppose a company, 

would consent to act with it for a night or so; and on one occasion, at Leicester, 
Mr. Incledon had agreed during their stay to play Steady in ‘‘ The Quaker ;” 
but after he was advertised for it, he discovered that there was not a dress in 
“‘the stock” that he could wear. This was a great disappointment. Methods, 
| however, were devised to vamp up something like what it ought to be. But . 
Incledon was miserable at the make-shift. In the course of the day he and Mr. 
| Mathews were walking up the principal street of the town, when they saw a 
comfortable plump-looking Quaker standing at the door of a chemist’s shop. The 
i moment Mr. Incledon beheld him he began winking his eyes, (a nervous habit 
he had when pleased,) saying to Mr. Mathews, “ Charles, my dear boy, do you 
see that Quaker there? What a dress he has got on, has’nt he? just my size !— 
I’ve a good mind, Charles, to ask him to lend it to me to-night.””—“ Absurd !” 
said Mr. Mathews : ‘‘ you would not think of such a thing ?”—‘‘ My dear boy,” 
said Incledon, ‘‘ only consider what a comfort it would be to me, instead of that 
trumpery suit from the wardrobe. I’ll go in and ask him, Charles; he looks 
like a good-natured creature.”’ Accordingly in he walked, inquiring of Obadiah 
for several quack medicines. After some small purchases, he began, in his 
blandest manner and voice, to address the Quaker upon the real object he had in 
view :— 

“My dear and respected Sir,”—the man stared—‘ allow me to explain to you 
how I am situated, and grant me a patient hearing,” The Quaker looked patience 
itself; and Mr. Mathews, curious to hear the result, kept his seat in the shop. 

“« My dear Sir,”’ continued Mr. Incledon, “I am one of a class of men of 
whom, of course, your peculiar tenets cannot allow you to know much. In 
fact, I am of the theatrical profession—Charles Ingledon, of the Theatre Royal 
Covent-garden, first ballad-singer in England.” (This was uttere dwith great 
emphasis and volubility, in Mr. Incledon’s peculiar dialect—that of Cornwall.) 

The Quaker started back, and looked at my husband, as if doubting the sanity 
of the person who addressed him. Incledon resumed. “I say, Sir, I am an 
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actor. I am this night advertised at your—no, not your theatre—at the theatre 
in Leicester, for Steady, the Quaker; and it is so happens that there is no 
proper dress for the character, which is one highly complimentary to your 
people. Independently of the want of effect from a bad dress, I am trewly 
mortified to do discredit to so respectable a body as yours. In fact, part of my 
own family were of your persuasion, my dear Sir (the Ingledons, of Cornwall, 
were originally Quakers) ; and this is an additional reason why I am anxious to 
do all pessible honour to the revered Society of Friends. In short, my worthy 
Sir, without your humane assistance, I shall come before all the gentry of 
Leicester in a dress very degrading to the proverbial neatness of your sect. 
Will you lend me one of your suits ?—you and I are of a size; and in so doing 
you will at once show the liberality of your character, and keep up the respect- 
ability of the admirable body of the people so deservedly esteemed by all the 
world, and by none more than Charles Ingledon.” 

This speech staggered the chemist, who, after a little hesitation,—to the sur- 
prise of my husband,—melted by Mr. Incledon’s eloquence, not only lent a suit 
of clothes, but yielded to the persuasions of the singer, to be put into a private 
corner, in order that he might be an unseen witness of the manner in which the 
stage upheld his persuasion. That he was charmed with Steady, there was no 
doubt, for he readily confessed this to Mr. Incledon, when he returned the suit 
of clothes ; but he was gravely silent about the merits of Solomon.—Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews, by Mrs. Mathews. 





POETRY. 


“* Celestial music! essence of the spheres ! 
Distilled from Heaven to ravish mortal ears ! 
Extract refined from Nature’s bounteous soul, 
In love supreme thy halcyon numbers roll. 
Sweet universal language of the earth ; 
Empower’d to sadden, or inspire with mirth ; 
Viewless alike to bright and blanched eyes, 
A pure, etherial spirit of the skies ! 
« Tf aught existent can entrance our mind, 
And make the eyeless frame forget ’tis blind, 
’Tis thy soft charms persuasive on the ear, 
Which make the atmosphere of midnight clear! 
Whether by golden lute divinely played, 
Or in the lay of tender-breathing maid ; 
Whether in powerful cadence of the horn 
From sylvan uplands, echoing faint at morn; 
Whether in man’s high-tutored, lordly voice, 
When thousands gaily gather to rejoice ; 
Or in the solemn organ’s sacred strains, 
When heard high-swelling through cathedral fanes ; 
Whether on tranquil waters, far remote, 
The dulcet-sounds of unison may float, 
Or in the vocal halls of space above, 
Loud with one universal song of love! 
One truth we own, in all thy modes of sound, 
A marvellous spell of magic round us bound.” 
[From Blindness, or the Second Sense Restored and Lost, 
A Poem, in three Parts, by Andrew Park. London: 
Smith and Elder.] 


Stanzas from Letters from Eliza, by Francis W. Jarrett Morris, the poetical 
shoemaker of Bognor, Sussex. 


Without thee I am never truly blest. 

This eve I sat within our fav’rite bow’r, 
The sun reclining gilded all the west, 
And spread his tints afar, and ev’ry flaw’r 
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Seem’d by the dews of eve again refresh’d, 
And scented all around; oh! ’twas an hour 

When earth might vie with heaven; hadst thou been there, 

The air had been far sweeter, flowers more fair. 


The pearly stream that left its native hill 
In murmurs mingled with each tuneful bird, 
Who, charm’d with nature, sang their wild notes shrill ; 
And on each leaf and fragrant shrub that stirr’d 
Hung the bright dew; and, when all else were still, 
The nightingale from her lone grove was heard ; 
And oh! so sweet, so melting was her strain, 
The songsters woke, and sang their hymns again. 





REVIEW. 


Song of the Flower Girl. Music by Mary de Humboldt. Words by C. H. 
(Purday.) 

A particularly pretty song, lively and sparkling, and very nicely modulated. 
The words too, evince much poetical taste ; we presume they are by a sister of 
the fair authoress. If sung in character, a speedy sale, both of flowers and music 
might be safely anticipated. 


To thee, my love, and only thee. Ballad. Music by the same. 


A very charming musical interpretation of the tender passion; but not quite 
so carefully written as the other. In the 4th bar of the song, the accidentals 
should be E sharp, and C double sharp. The modulation from the 7th to 8th 
bar is objectionable; why not take A with the 6th in the latter half of the 7th 
bar? or play A in the bass, and repeat the preceding group of quavers. In p. 3, 
bars 4 and 5, we presume the D’s should be natural. 


Select Movements from the works of the great masters, arranged from the full 
score for the organ. By E. J, Hopkins. Nos. 1, 2,3. (Cramer.) 


The above are excellently brought out; and the harmonies as rich and full 
as can be desired. The pedale part is obligato, three staves being bracketed 
together. They will be highly valuable to organists, and may be executed on the 
piano by three hands. 

No. 1. is the Hallelujah from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives.”’ 

No. 2. is the slow movement in Mozart’s Ist symphony. 

No. 3. is the movement, “¢ And the Children of Israel.” from ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
followed by a Hallelujah from “ Time and Truth.” (Handel.) 


Il. Sorriso. Canzonett by Pio Cianchettini. (Chappell.) 


A pleasing air fora tenor voice, evincing taste and feeling. We object to the 
** martellando”’ chords in the accompaniment. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENEGE. 


PROVINCIAL. 
(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 


Cuetrennam.—Mr. Alban Crofts Concert, at the Assembly Rooms, on Friday 
evening, though offering in its programme an excellent selection of music, proved quite a 
failure, so far as the support which it received was concerned —the audience being one of 
the smallest we ever recollect seeing in any concert-room. The vocalists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Croft, Madlle. Parigiani, and Signors Corrado and Achille sang a number of the most 
favourite Italian compositions; and Mr. Croft one or two English songs in a style and 
manner that evinces considerable natural ability and musical skill. Messrs. Bloxome 
and Bishop performed a duet Concertante on the piano and violin very creditably indeed 5 
it was, we believe, their first attempt at anything of the kind in public.—|Our readers 
will undoubtedly have felt some interest in Mr. Croft’s concert from the remarks we made 
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last week, and we regret that we cannot say whether Mr. Croft met with the usual encore 
which his singing of “Mad Tom” undoubtedly merited or not. The “ Cheltenham 
Looker-on,” from which the above account is taken is si/en¢t on the subject, rather 
significant of the bad taste of the folks present, and most assuredly quite condemuatory of 
Cheltenham as a musical town in the eyes of Mr. Croft.—E. M. W.]} 

Thalberg’s Concert, in September, proved the only really brilliant assemb'y of the 
season, Schallehn’s band, the two balls, and the other musical entertainments which took 
place, having fallen short of those influences which in the days gone by were wont to 
leave no space unoccupied. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Tue Haymarket pursues its brilliant course, and is visited nightly by crowds; 
nor is its success disproportionate to its deserts. Macready and Power are hosts 
in themselves; and among the subordinate lights, we find Phillips, Farren, 
Cooper, Strickland, Wrench, Lacy and his wife, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Clifford, Miss 
P. Horton, and Miss Travers, the latter a very improving actress. Pieces are 
played here with a spirit and ensemble resulting from long practice; and many 
have been the tears shed within its precincts, flowing alike at the beck of Melpo- 
mene and Thalia. The Lady of Lyons is as well performed as it originally was 
at Covent Garden ; it is, perhaps, the best acting play of modern times, and its 
attractions continue undiminished. As for Power, he reaches the sublime of the 
grotesque. His last part, O’Callaghan on ‘‘ His last legs,” affords a rich treat : 
the decayed gentleman running to seed, with his murmerising expedients : his 
courtship, and the exuberance of his paternal affection, will long live in our 
memory. We shall shortly have to speak of a new play, .by Sir E. Bulwer, 
whose dramatic talents, were it only for his Lady of Lyons, we shall now con- 
sider of a very high order. 

The season extends to the 15th of January, and the next commences on the 
15th of March, thus embracing ten months in the year. We are informed that 
Mr, Macready has signed an engagement for the whole of the next season; so 
that the great theatres can have but a very poor share of him. Among other 
drawbacks, in the prospects of the larger houses, we must necessarily include the 
retention of so many clever artists at the Haymarket ; the public, however, must 
take them where they find them. 


Drury Lane opened on Saturday evening, under the management of 
Mr. Hammond, who has, during the recess, thoroughly cleansed the building. 
Among many improvements, a new stage has been laid down, it is now brought 
five feet farther towards the audience, thereby bringing the performers into the 
body of the house. To effect this improvement two seats of the pit, or parts of 
them, are necessarily sacrificed, but the public derive all the advantages of the 
alteration, as it gives the singer or actor of weak voice a fair opportunity of 
being heard. The stalls in the dress circle are of stamped moreen. The rails 
in front of all the boxes are of crimson striped and watered silk tabaret. The 
foot-lights have been considerably improved, and with not a little novelty of 
arrangement. There are two rows of gas-burners instead of one, as of old; that 
in front has the ordinary glasses, while those of the other are strongly tinted 
with green. In each the flame may be raised to a great height, or lowered 
almost to the invisible. By this expedient, and others for producing instanta- 
neous light of either reddish or blue tone, the effect of variety of colour in 
scenery is given with great precision. For the sake of the pit, however, and 
indeed the boxes also, these lights should be somewhat lowered, or else shaded 
on the audience side. Mr. Hammond must add to this company without delay 
—that which was strong at the Strand will be found weak here, The musical 
department of the theatre is under the direction of Mr. Alexander Lee, who has 
provided a most excellent band. Mrs. Waylett is engaged, and appeared, in the 
English version of Auber’s Lac de Fees. The scenery does great eredit to 
Marshall, and the piece was put upon the stage with much care and attention. 
The house was well filled at half-price. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A New Orarorto by Miss Linwood, entitled The Triumph of David, was 
rehearsed by the Sacred Harmonic Society on Tuesday evening. Several pro- 
fessors, including Sir George Smart, were present. It is a production highly 
creditable to the musical talents of the lady, who, we understand, is a sister of 
her celebrated namesake. 

Tue PromENADE Concerts continue to attract such crowded audiences that 
it is said that Musard, with his celebrated band, threatens to pay the metropolis 
a visit. 

Tue WestERN City GLEE CLtus commences its meetings, this evening, at 
Anderton’s Hotel. They will be continued every fortnight, until the end of 
April. 

Miss Romer is singing with great success at the Theatre Royal Dublin; 
Templeton and Balfe are also there, and the singing of the three in Sonnambula 
is most highly spoken of. 

Buacrove, Lindley, Miss Bruce, and Miss Dolby, have given concerts at 
various towns in the country with very great success. 

PaGanint (says a letter of the 10th instant from Genoa), who arrived at this, 
his native city, a week ago, from Marseilles, experienced yesterday a violent 
nervous attack, the intensity of which has somewhat abated to-day, but still 
leaves his friends in great apprehension. 


Miss Austin’s second character will be Polly, in the Beggar’s Opera. 


Tue NEw ConcerT-RooM, in the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford-street, is nearly 
completed, and will be opened with a grand performance, about Christmas : it 
is a most splendid and capacious structure, admirably calculated for music. 


Pautine Garcia continues to attract great houses at Paris, and her singing 
is lauded to the skies. 


Mr. Parry has had the honour of presenting his recently published extensive 
collection of Cambrian melodies, called The Welch Harper, to the Queen, which 
her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept. 


PuHiLtHarMonic.—The projected plan of altering the arrangement of the 
orchestra was mooted at a recent meeting of the Directors. The idea seems to 
be, to bring the violins more forward, and to throw the basses back, so as to 
better equalize the effect of the tone. 


Sponr is writing a symphony on the plan of his concerto, produced at the 
Norwich Festival, exhibiting the style of the earliest instrumental composers to 
the present time. It has been offered, by the illustrious author, to the Philhar- 
monic Society, for performance during the approaching season. 


Joun Barnett, we are glad to hear, is writing a new opera, to be produced 
at Covent Garden. The youthful days of Mozart form the subject of the 
libretio. 


Vincent NovELtto is announced to give a series of six lectures, on Music, at 
the London Institution, during the months of February and March next. 


New Sincer.—There is a singer at present in Kentucky who goes so high in 
alt, that when he gives a concert, the audience have to ascend a neighbouring 
mountain to hear him. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A CoNncerT IN THE YEAR 1697.—Monday next, the 
28th instant, will be performed in York Buildings a new Consort of Musick, by 
the chiefest masters in England, when Signior Rampony, an Italian Musician, 
belonging to the Prince of Vaudemont, at the request of several persons of 
Quality, will for once Sing in the same in Italian and French.—Half a Guinea 
Entrance.—The London Gazette, No. 3377. 


Bunn commences at the St. Jamies’, to-morrow evening, with a strong 
operatic corps; the Woodman, with Shield’s music, is announced. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We feel much obliged to Mr. Stumpff for his communication ; it shall appear in our next. 

Will a Constant Reader favour us with his name? We have received his letter but it is of such 
length that it would nearly occupy a number of our miscellany. 

V. de P. has our thanks for the German newspaper, but the date (Ist Aug,) is too far back for our 
readers to feel any interest in its contents. We shall be glad to hear from him at all times. 








HAYDN’S ORATORIO, 


THE SEASONS. 





Two years after his Composition of ‘“‘ The Creation,’’ Haypn, animated by suc- 
cess and encouraged by his friend, Van Swieten, composed the Oratorio of * THE 
Seasons,” taking for the text of his work the poetry of our Thomson: the Music 
certainly contains less sentiment than “ The Creation,” but then the subject admits 
of those sallies of gaiety and joy which the former precluded. The “ Seasons”’ 
would be the finest production in the world, in the Oratorio style of writing, but 
for the existence of“ The Creation” and ‘‘ The Messiah.” (During the perform- 
ance of one of ee Choruses in ‘‘ The Messiah,” Haypyn remarked in a 
pensive tone,—‘* Handel is, indeed, the father of us all!’’) ‘The Music of “ The 
Seasons’’ is less sublime, but it, nevertheless, surpasses its elder. sister in one 
point, namely, its Quartetts. 

The best critique on this work is that of Haypn himself, upon being told of the 
flattering approbation it had met with at the Palace of Schwartzenburg :—“ I feel 
much delighted at the manner in which my Music has been received,” said he, 
“ but I do not wish to hear any compliments upon the occasion; I am well per- 
suaded all must feel as I feel. It is not a Creation; and for this reason :—in the 
one, the characters are angels ; in the other they are peasants.” This was an admi- 
rable distinction. Haypwn’s musical career finished with this Oratorio. Old age 
and the labour which it had cost him, exhausted his remaining strength; he died 
at the age of seventy-eight. 

The Amateur or Professor, whose classic conceptions lead him above the level 
prescribed by the principal part of the vocal writings of the present day, and to 
whom the existence of an English edition of ‘*‘ THE SzEasons” is unknown, is 
respectfully informed that Muzio CLeMeEnr1’s beautiful adaptation and arrange- 
ment of this—the last and one of the most interesting works of this great Master 
may now be had in the following forms :— 

Complete in One Volume............ cdedencvecdeseee tee EaL@ 
Ditto in Four Parts........ccccccsssccccecccece each 010 6 


Or separately, according to the following catalogue :— 





SPRING. AUTUMN. 

Nos. s. d.| Nos. s. d. 

1. Come, gentle Spring, Chorus”, ......+- 2 0/12. Whate’er the blossom'd Spring, Rectt— 
2. At last the bounteous Sun, Rectt—With Thus, Nature ever kind, Quartett......3 0 

joy impatient, 4ir..........e0eeee iewd 6/13. Ye Swains now hasten, Recit—Ye gay 

3. Laborious Man, Recit.—Be propitious, and painted fair, Duet ...s.s..eseceeee 2 

A CMR nse 58:5 550660 80geeced 2 6/14. Lo! where the plenteous harvest, Recit.— 
4. Our Fervent prayers, Recit.—Spring, her Behold along the dewy grass, dir .... 2 0 

lovely, Detéts..oodascwcoccacescccvese oo 0/15. Now sounds the fife, Duet—Hail! all hail! 
5. God of Light, Finale ......sseeeereseee 2 6 to the vine, Finale ......++ seeeccoeceee 2 6 

SUMMER. WINTER. 

6. Her face in dewy veil, Recit.—From out 16. The Traveller stands perplexed—And now 
the fold, MF: ..cccdecssccessctene wees 6 revived, Aria ......00- ebversveveseve 6 

7. Behold, on high, Quartett— Hail! oh, 17. As he draws nigh, Rectt.—Let the wheel 
glorious Sun, Chorus........+++ bcos. od 0 move gaily, Quartell......-.+-eee-ee0- 20 

8. Tis Noon, Recit. — Distressful nature, 18. The evening’s task, Recit—A wealthy 
AEG , orccocceqeccvcccescccccsoescce - 1 6 Lord, Aria & Chorus. ..e+ceeseeseveeee 0 

9. Oh, how pleasing, 4ir...,cseseseeeeeee+ 1 6/19. Now from the feast, Rectt.—In this, O, 
10. Hark! the deep, Chorus.....s-4-000+-. 2 6 vain misyuided man, Arta ....-.0.+8.. 6 

ll. Now cease the conflicts, Zri0—To rest, 20. Alone it stands, Recii—Then; comes. the. 
away; Finale .. 6. .ccccccccccsccesesos 2 O dawn, and But who shall dare? Finale... 3° 6 
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THE MOZART CONTROVERSY. 
(“ Buy, Gentlemen, and judge for yourselves.” 


OZART’S REQUIEM, 






according to Sussmayer, full score.. 21 0 
Ditto —_ exactly as left bythe Author. 11 0 
Ditto Pianoforte score....-ssesees. 9 O 
Thematic Catalogue, written bv himself... 6 0 
Sinfonies, in Score.......+-. co.eeee-..each 6 0 
Overture to Die Zauberflite, in score, fac 
similie of the original MS. printed in red 
I esvibkicsanarssccesclcscccenevese F 
Opera, Zaide, Germ. and Ital. words, and 
ianoforte....... serccerccoacececseccose 1G O 
Ditto full score..ec......ccceee 36 O 
With words. Pfie.solo. 
Don Juan,...... pAeSEDIOND wencteee DAO 
ND sv b:s0pse cipacnes POs vee nae 50 
Com fan Tutt. ovccoce 106 cevcore - 50 
BAOMONED s 6s0:000000sbt 8 Oseeee 50 
Zauberfidte ....0ccer BO ....c.00 50 
Biss sbsoase 80 ...0.. 50 
The Seraglio.. 80 50 
PU PRT EIINEND, 00 cespisccebsecnrs se 60 


Don Juan, for Two ‘Performers, Pite. 12 0 
The overtures, 1 Performer, 1s., 2 Performers, 2s. 
Pianoforte Works, complete, with or without 

Accompaniments, in 38 books, new ed..each 6 0 
And nearly every other work now published. 
J.J. EWER, and Co., Bow Churchyard, 
IMPORTERS OF MUSIC. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

Now publishing in Monthly Numbers (containing 
8 Tunes), price 2d., and in Parts (48 Tunes), 
price Is. 

ACRED HARMONY, being a Se- 

KJ lection of Psalm and Hymu Tunes, arranged 

for Three Voices (Two Trebles and a Bass). 

Part 2 is just published, also No. 13. 

London : D. Murray, 179, Sloane Street; R. Groom- 

—— Panyer Alley, and R. Davis, Paternoster 
Ww. 





EW VOCAL MUSIC— 
Composed by Clement White, and published 

at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway 
Street, Oxford Street, London, by Topas Prowse. 
s. d 





Come, come with Me, by L. H.Cove, Esq... 2 0 
She threw back the clustering ringlets of jet 
ULE. coeecrcccccccccccccccs cree soos oo 2 O 
Young Love in a frolicksome humour one 
ay, ditto.......... ney nrasubebné 20 
The beautiful Maid of the dale, by Desmond 
Ryan, Esq......- ccsscccce 2 O 
CNG rOG MUD ees. ccssdsseecnsoee singe 20 
How dear to me my nati by Miss 
5 A LON: Srein ss pisvebudesncensbacsseo® 
Also, just published, E. J. Loder’s Pianoforte 
ERSUUCUOR BOOK ec. cscceccsesccceccss 6 O 





RAND PIANO, by BROAD- 
WOOD, for Sale. Price Ten Guineas. May 
be seen at 2, Poland Street, Oxford Street. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





THE QUEEN'S COUNTRY DANCES. 
ER MAJESTY’S predilection for 


the * good old Country Dance,” has restored 
this species of entertainment to the ranks of fashion, 
and has cansed an immense demand for appro- 
priate Music—Guinness, Weippert’s principal Lea- 
der of the Court Balls, bas arranged nearly fifty 
of the best old national airs, for the Pianoforte, 
precisely as they are — atthe Royal Palaces, 
and they are now published under the title of 
“THE QUEEN'S COUNTRY DANCES,” in Two 
Sets with all the Figures, by 

JEFFERYS & Co. 31, FRITH STREET, SOHO, 

And may be had of every Music Seller in the King- 
dom. 





N Extensive Assortment of carefully 
LA selected Pianofortes may be inspected at the 
PiANOFORTE REPOSITORY, 27. SOHO SQUARE. 
Good Square Pianofortes with metallic plates, and 
all the modern Improvements; also Cottage, 
Cabinet, and Grand Pianofortes, with six and six 
and a half octaves, at low prices; for Cash — 
These Instruments are warranted in good condi- 
tion, and are vey desirable for exportation, being 
of the superior manufacture of the Messrs. Broad- 
woods, 


BROWNE'S PIANOFORTE REPOSITORY, 
27, SOHO SQUARE. 





Price 8s.; or, separately, each 2s. 
Goxes OF THE MID WATCH. 
The Poetry by 
CAPTAIN WILLES JOHNSON, R.N., 
the Music Composed and Dedicated to the 
OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 


PHILIP KLITZ. 
Consisting of—1. The Mariner’s Invocation. 
2. Hurrah for the Sea! 3. The Light House. 
4. The Sailor’s Bequest. 5. The Sailor’s Funeral. 
6. The Heart knows only one. 
*,°® For a review of these Songs see the Musical 
World, No. 86, Aug. 22, 1839. 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 





IANOFORTES.—LUFF AND Co. 


solicit the attention of Purchasers to their new 
SEMI COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, 


combining power and sweetness of tone, durability 
aud cheapness. 
BOUDOIR, COTTAGE, AND SEMI GRAND 
PIANOFORTES. 

L. and Co. from their increasing connection and 
extensive arrangements, can offer to the purchaser 
advantages superior to most Houses; also, having 
a large stock always on hire, can sell Pianofortes 
but litile*used at very low prices, Purchasers 
from the Country will find the arrangement of this 
House very desirable. 


LUFF and Co., 103, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 








HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall, East, where all communications for the Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 


tisements are received.—R. GROOMBRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row.—G, 


Strand, and the following Agents :— 
CHAPPELL, Bond Street. 
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DUFF and HODGSON, Oxtord Street. 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. 
MANN, Cornhill. 

BETTS, Threadneedle Street. 
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BERGER, Hoiywell Street, 


CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
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MILLS, Bond Street. 
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